Accountable Leadership 

by Richard F. Elmore 
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Forum 

Leadership demands in American public schools have changed dra- 
matically in the past 20 years. Whether— or how— the practiceof leadership 
will change to meet those demands is an open question. The change in de- 
mands is largely a consequence of the introduction of performance-based 
accountability— policies that evaluate, reward, and sanction schools on 
the basis of measured student performance. While the merits of these 
policies are debatable, the fact that they have changed— probably funda- 
mentally— the demands placed on school leaders is not. 

Before proceeding to the tactical and strategic implications of this change, two 
common misconceptions in debates about accountability and school leadership must 
be clarified. The first is that changes in the conditions under which school leaders 
operate necessarily lead to changes in leadership practices. If practice is defined as the 
knowledge, skill, and values embodied in the behavior of educational leaders, there 
is little evidence to suggest that changing the conditions under which leaders oper- 
ate leads to systematic changes in their practices. Historical evidence (Cuban 1984, 
1988; Tyack and Hansot 1982) suggested that the practice of school leaders — charac- 
terized primarily by a focus on managerial duties — ^has remained consistent despite 
dramatic changes in the social, economic, and cultural conditions surrounding pub- 
lic schools. The default culture of public schools — characterized by the atomization 
or fragmentation of teaching, the buffering of instructional practice from external 
influence, and the belief that teaching is primarily an "art" that is not susceptible to 
systematic and replicable knowledge — has been powerfully resilient in the face of 
major cultural changes. To say that the teaching environment has changed signifi- 
cantly due to an increased focus on performance-based accountability is to say noth- 
ing in particular about how the practice of school leadership might change. 
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The second misconception is that, before the advent of performance-based accounf- 
abilify, schools were "nof accounfable" and now fhey are "accountable." Schools are 
always accountable, regardless of fhe policies under which fhey operafe. Whaf varies 
among schools is fhe specific "form" of accounfabilify, which is commonly influenced 
by policy. Policies, however, do nof defermine whefher schools are accounfable. In ofher 
words, all schools operafe wifh implicif or explicif action fheories fhaf defermine fo whom, 
for whaf, and how fhey are accounfable. 

The framework ouflined here is builf on research sponsored by fhe Consorfium for 
Policy Research in Educafion (CPRE), reporfed in parf in The New Accountability: High 
Schools and High-Stakes Testing (Carnoy, Elmore, and Siskin 2003) and in When Account- 
ability Knocks, Will Anyone Answer? (Abelmarm ef al. 1998). These fheories (Newmann, 
King, and Rigdon 1997) deeply affecf how feachers and school leaders think about their 
work, how they determine their authority, how that authority is defined and circum- 
scribed, and for whaf fhey are accounfable. From fhis perspective, performance-based 
accounfabilify sysfems — firsf from sfafes and now primarily from fhe federal govern- 
menf — are an affempf fo influence fhe ferms of accounfabilify, nof fo creafe accounfabil- 
ify where none exisfed before. Policy makers, as well as professional reformers, offen 
fhink fhe reforms fhey sponsor are unique in fhe history of educafion and are fhe pri- 
mary cause of evenfs fhaf occur affer fheir adapfafion. This conceif — and fhe misconcep- 
fion on which if is based — leads to serious and adverse consequences for schools. 

How Accountability Works 

School leaders form fheir 
concepfions of accounfabilify 
from fhree sources: individual 
beliefs and values abouf what 
they can and should do, or indi- 
vidual responsibility, collective 
norms and values that define fhe 
organizafion in which individu- 
als work, or collective expectations; 
and formal mechanisms by 
which feachers accounf for whaf 
fhey do. Schools vary in how fhey 
blend fhese concepfs. For ex- 
ample, in afomized schools, indi- 
vidual beliefs and values dominafe, collective expecfafions are weak, and formal mecha- 
nisms of accounfabilify are ineffective. In these schools, accountability is defined by whaf 
individual feachers fhink sfudenfs can do, nof by fheir work environmenf or by fhe su- 
pervision of school leaders. As schools become more coherenf and effective as organiza- 
fions, rafher fhan collecfions of individuals, collective expecfafions are more influenfial 
over individual feachers' work, and fhe work of school leaders becomes defined as fhe 
explicif reinforcemenf of organizational values. This process of moving from an afom- 
ized sfafe fo a more coherenf organizational sfafe is called alignment. The alignmenf of 
individual values wifh collecfive expecfafions, reinforced by fhe processes of accounf- 


Improvement is a continuous, 
developmental process that 
requires different types of 
knowledge and skills at successive 
development stages. 
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ability, results in internal accountability. As internal accountability develops, schools 
become more effective as organizations rather than as groups of individuals. 

The research conducfed for CPRE and ofher research (Bryk and Schneider 2002) sug- 
gesfed fhaf higher levels of infernal accounfabilify are associafed wifh greafer success in 
fhe confexf of exfernal accounfabilify sysfems. Schools fhaf operafe as coherenf organi- 
zafions are more effecfive — facfically and sfrafegically — in fheir exfernal environmenfs. 
On a facfical level, schools wifh higher levels of infernal accounfabilify are more skillful 
in deciding on which curricular areas fo focus, defermining how fo approach fhe in- 

sfrucfional problems posed by 
performance measures, devel- 
oping fheir own measures of 
performance, and learning how 
fo respond fo exfernal pressures 
in ways fhaf are consisfenf wifh 
fheir own core values. On a sfra- 
fegic level, schools wifh 
levels of infernal accounfabilify 
are more skilled af posifioning 
fhemselves vis-a-vis exfernal au- 
fhorifies and keeping fhem af 
bay. 

Schools wifh lower levels of 
infernal accounfabilify are much 
less successful. They are less likely fo exercise confrol over sfudenf curriculum and per- 
formance. They also are more likely fo grasp for superficial solufions fo exfernal pres- 
sures — for example, feaching fesf ifems rafher fhan developing and feaching higher- 
level confenf. And, fhey are more likely fo sef expecfafions in fhe prevailing culfure of 
afomizafion and fhe existing abilifies of individuals — for example, pushing harder on 
individual feachers insfead of designing collective responses fhaf make fhe work of fhe 
organization more powerful. 

A key facfor in undersfanding infernal accounfabilify is fhe idea of "agency" or "lo- 
cus of confrol" (Elmore in press). Moving from a culfure in which fhe work of fhe orga- 
nizafion is fhe sum of fhe work of ifs individuals fo a culfure in which individuals' work 
is shaped by collective expecfafions, values, and commifmenfs requires fhe exercise of 
agency af bofh fhe individual and collective level. Individual commifmenf fo collecfive 
values requires individuals fo choose fo have fheir beliefs, values, and practices influ- 
enced by fheir colleagues and by oufside knowledge, and fo choose fo value collecfive 
resulfs over individual resulfs. The formation of explicif organizafional values requires 
fhe creafion of seftings in which fhose values can be discussed and agreed upon, or fhe 
exercise of collective agency. 

One consequence of afomized American schools is fhaf mosf educafors fend fo per- 
ceive fhemselves as having low agency. Teachers fend fo idenfify fhe personal characfer- 
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istics of their students as the causal factors that influence student learning, rather than 
weaknesses in their teaching. Administrators tend to blame external pressures as the 
determinants of their actions, rather than their own beliefs, knowledge, and skills. The 
research sponsored by CPRE found that the most common response to external pressure 
for accountability was to make the existing atomized structure work better rather than 
make the organization work more effectively — a key indicator that schools are popu- 
lated by people with low agency. 

Accountability as Organizational Response 

Accountability, therefore, is a matter of organizational response rather than compli- 
ance or implementation. Policy makers tend to think they are initiators of action, and 
people in schools are implementers. Accountability policy tends to revolve around get- 
ting schools and districts to comply with the requirements of the law and, in so doing, 
implement what legislators intended. 

The working model of accountability outlined here clearly indicates that this view 
of policy making is fundamentally defective. At best, policies set the general direction 
that schools are supposed to pursue. The actual outcomes are weighted toward the 
school's culture and processes — factors over which policy exercises only indirect influ- 
ence. Policy, therefore, operates on the margins of established organizations and gov- 
ernmental institutions in education. 


Rather than thinking of ac- 
countability as a problem of 
compliance or implementation, 
instead consider the range of re- 
sponses that schools have to ex- 
ternal pressure, understand the 
factors that affect those re- 
sponses and, in turn, shape ex- 
ternal pressure and support to 
influence those factors. If the 
working theory outlined is cor- 
rect, the main factors affecting 
schools' responses to external 
pressure from performance- 
based accountability systems is 
the level of conformity among educators' conceptions of responsibility, the organization's 
collective purposes, and the degree to which educators believe they influence or exer- 
cise agency over student learning. 

Modifying organizational response is fundamentally different from altering imple- 
mentation or compliance problems. With implementation or compliance, interest lies in 
the fidelity between what the policy says educators should be doing and what they are 
actually doing. Response requires attention to the degree to which people exercise agency 
over the factors determining their collective efficacy. It is not difficult to see how fidelity 


Modifying organizational 
response is fundamentally different 
from altering implementation or 
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and agency can conflict. Compliance actually can diminish agency, and agency can sub- 
vert compliance. Dependence on external authority doesn't make people more effective 
agents in their work; it can actually make them less effective. Having their own ideas 
about what will work, active thinkers invent solutions to problems that policy makers 
haven't considered. 

Accountability is a delicate dance between policy makers, whose expertise is lim- 
ited to particular aspects of law and politics, and practitioners, whose expertise is — or 
should be — Abound by the finer features of classroom practice and organizational culture 
and structure. Policies refract through schools like light through a prism. Similarly, ac- 


countability produces different 
responses from schools based on 
their level of internal account- 
ability. Understanding the con- 
ditions that produce these var- 
ied responses and deciding what 
to do about them is the problem 
of educational leaders. 



systems embody primitive and 
unspecified theories of school 
improvement. 


Accountability as 
Improvement 


Most external accountability 
systems embody primitive and 
unspecified theories of school 
improvement. Schools are ex- 


pected to improve their performance over time, as measured by external tests. Just how 
this occurs, what it entails, and the factors determining progress are not specified. Re- 
search (Elmore 2003) suggested organizational response patterns when schools are en- 
gaged in instructional improvement due to external accountability policies. First, im- 
provement is fundamentally a process of individual and organizational learning. 
Educators must learn to do new things to improve student learning and improve their 
schools' performance. To accomplish this, they have to gain access to the knowledge 
they need and assimilate that knowledge into their practice. Evidence suggests that nei- 
ther policy makers nor practitioners understand this condition of improvement. Both 
seem to think that improvement is contingent on making better use of existing knowl- 
edge and skills rather than acquiring new knowledge and skills. Policy makers typically 
don't consider the issues of new knowledge and skills in their willingness to invest in 
the infrastructure or in the pacing of accountability requirements. Practitioners initially 
tend to respond to external accountability requirements by doing exactly what produced 
the existing student performance, rather than asking what is needed to change it. 

Second, improvement is not a linear process. As with any developmental process, 
people do not increase their knowledge in a steady, uniform manner, nor does knowl- 
edge manifest itself that way. Exploratory research showed an increase in student per- 
formance that is directly attributable to new instructional practices focused on specific 
student learning issues. This is followed by periods of level or slightly declining perfor- 
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mance while individuals consolidated their new knowledge and identified the next set 
of problems on which fo focus. Neither practitioners nor policy makers seem to under- 
stand this pattern very well. Most accountability policies are based on the premise that 
school improvement happens in a roughly linear fashion, and fhaf schools' performance 
can be assessed reliably on cross-secfional — nof longifudinal — annual evidence of sfu- 
denf performance. Mosf pracfifioners in fhe schools I visifed are surprised, and usually 
deeply discouraged, when fheir performance levels off affer a period of improvemenf, 
fhinking fhaf if fhey confinue fo do whaf produced fhe previous performance gains, 
fhey will confinue fo improve. I have yet to find an improving school in which fhis is fhe 
case. Improvemenf enfails solving differenf problems of insfrucfional pracfice at differ- 
ent performance levels. Improvemenf is a confinuous, developmenfal process fhaf re- 
quires differenf fypes of knowledge and skills at successive development stages. 

Third, improvement is both a technical and social-emotional process. Educators have 
to learn and become fluent in new instructional practices, often with different content 
constructions designed around different expectations based on student capabilities. These 
expectations are manifested in different types of sfudenf work fhaf require higher levels 
of feacher skills and knowledge. Simulfaneously, educafors need fo deal wifh fhe emo- 
fional ebb and flow of success, failure, and sfasis. Life in schools in fhe defaulf culfure is 
predicfable. Teachers pursue fhe same practices in insulafed seffings year affer year. If 
fhese pracfices do not produce the same learning outcomes as in previous years, teach- 
ers tend to attribute the lack of success to the characteristics of fhe sfudenfs. Improve- 
menf, on fhe ofher hand, requires people fo infernalize responsibilify for sfudent learn- 
ing, exercise agency and confrol 
over fheir pracfice, and change 
fheir mefhods in response fo or- 
ganizational expecfafions and 
exfernal demands. When a 
feacher's initial experience is 
successful, as is offen fhe case in 
schools fhaf are developing in- 
fernal accounfabilify, if hurfs 
emotionally — having infernal- 
ized responsibilify for sfudenfs' 
learning — fo discover fhaf im- 
provemenf is not a continuous, 
linear process. 

Improvement, or increases 
in the quality of insfrucfional 
practice and sfudenf performance over fime, is a practice as well as a process. Successful 
feachers and principals recognize fhaf fhey now know how fo do fhings fhey did nof 
know previously and fhaf fheir knowledge and skills are fransferable from one domain 
of insfrucfional pracfice fo anofher. For example, whaf was learned abouf designing pro- 
fessional developmenf when infroducing fhe new liferacy curriculum is useful in fhe 
inifial stages of designing professional development for fhe new mafh curriculum. Nof 
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on student capabilities. 
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surprisingly, people in improving schools think of themselves as skillful practitioners, 
not just of the work required to produce student performance but also of the work re- 
quired to create the conditions for improved student performance. 

Improvement also requires the use of distributed cognition (Spillane, Reiser, and 
Reimer 2002). Most instructional problems are highly complex, and the knowledge re- 
quired to solve them comes from expertise outside of the organization — new curricular 
models, consultants, and professional developers — and from resident expertise within 
the organization. Improvement means finding and using outside expertise tailored spe- 
cifically to individual needs and capitalizing on the varied expertise within the organi- 
zation. Not surprisingly, schools that are accomplished at improvement are fluent in 
finding and capitalizing on both types of expertise. The result is that expertise is distrib- 
uted in the organization; no person or role monopolizes the entire body of knowledge 
needed for improvement. The work becomes about connecting people with different 

levels of expertise and making 
sure they work together produc- 
tively. 

The Dimensions of 
Accountable Leadership 

There are good reasons why 
school leaders often are discour- 
aged by changes in their work- 
ing conditions due to perfor- 
mance-based accountability. 
They are being asked to do 
something they do not know 
how to do. Many existing school 
leaders would not choose to do 
this work even if they were 
given the opportunity to learn how to do it. It is a different kind of work. It requires 
different knowledge and skills, and it entails different norms and expectations. It means 
working outside the zone of competence in which most experienced school leaders are 
used to working. It questions their accustomed claims to authority and expertise. A dis- 
cernible shift occurs in the social contract between schools and their authorizing agen- 
cies. This shift brings different entailments for leaders. The question is whether a change 
in the social contract will alter the practice of school leadership — whether atomized 
schools will be resilient in the face of shifting conditions in the external environment 
and, if so, what the consequences for the public education sector will be. 

These are important questions. I suggest that a model of leadership practice can be gleaned 
from understanding accountability and improvement. The basic tenets of this model are: 

Accountable leadership focuses on the development of internal accountability. 

Internal accountability is defined as coherence and alignment among individuals' 
conceptions of what they are responsible for and how, collective expectations at the organi- 
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zational level, and the processes by which people within the organization account for what 
they do. Internal accountability precedes and determines all school responses to their exter- 
nal environment. An incoherent and atomized organization will have an incoherent and 
atomized response to external influences, whefher performance-based accounfabilify sys- 
fems or ofher sources. People in schools (Elmore 2002; 2004) primarily learn values and 
expecfafions fhrough practice; fhey do nof learn new practices as a consequence of learning 
new values and expecfafions. Accormfable leadership, fherefore, musf focus on modeling 
common values fhrough engagemenf in fhe work of insfructional practice. 

Accountable leadership stresses the importance of agency — individually and 
collectively. 

Schools with high internal accountability have high agency at the individual and 
collective level. People who assume individual and collective responsibility for the con- 
sequences of their practice are powerful factors in their immediate and extended envi- 
ronment. People learn agency — especially in a default culture that stresses lack of effi- 
cacy, passivity, and powerlessness — by working in ways that demonstrate the causal 
connection between their actions and what students learn. Accountable leadership models 
stress agency as a condition for powerful influence in the broader environment. 

Accountable leadership focuses on the technical and social/emotional dimensions 
of improvement. 

External accountability systems, even if poorly designed, reward improvement. 
Improvement is a practice as well as a process. It begins with changes in the instruc- 
tional core that address the problems of student learning, and entails acquiring external 
knowledge and mobilizing internal knowledge to address those problems. It uses orga- 
nizational structures and processes to nurture and requires practices that result in in- 
creased performance. Improvement is rarely linear; it involves periods of growth fol- 
lowed by periods of consolidation, stasis, and perhaps decline, while new knowledge 
and practices become part of the working repertoire of individuals. Individuals — espe- 
cially those who have internalized responsibility for student learning — are discouraged 
when they discover that improvement is not linear and continuous. They, therefore, 
require motivation, encouragement, and support during these periods. 

Accountable leadership is distributed leadership. 

As schools succeed in creating internal accountability and nurturing and building 
practices of improvement, they become places where leadership is distributed accord- 
ing to expertise. Traditional, role-based models of leadership are incompatible with more 
evolved forms of improvement in schools. Authority necessarily follows the contours of 
expertise as improvement practices develop. New knowledge enters the organization 
from the outside. Decisions need to be made as to what knowledge is appropriate for the 
school's particular problems and how that knowledge will be disseminated throughout 
the organization. Some teachers know more than others about the instructional prob- 
lems their school faces and the practices that address those problems. Their expertise 
needs to be deployed to help nurture and develop successful practices throughout the 
organization. Improvement requires distributing leadership coherently around focused 
problem solving in the organization. 
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